THE HISTORY OF HENRY FIELDING
Members of the Society." A noble dedication to Pelham,
dated January 19, 1753, assured the Prime Minister that
the scheme, if carried into execution,, would remove from
society the evils of which all honest men complain and
render famous with posterity a name loved and honoured
by the humble author. Nowhere else did Fielding ever
write with deeper emotion than in the pages that followed.
"There is," to quote briefly from the introduction, "not
a parish in the liberty of Westminster which doth not raise
thousands annually for the poor, and there is not a street in
that liberty which doth not swarm all day with beggars, and
all night with thieves. Stop yonr coach at what shop you
will, however expeditious the tradesman is to attend you,
a beggar is commonly beforehand with him; and if you
should not directly face his door, the tradesman must often
turn his head while you are talking to him, or the same
beggar, or some other thief at hand, will pay a visit to his
shop! I omit to speak of the more open and violent insults
which are every day committed on his Majesty's subjects
in the streets and highways. They are enough known, and
enough spoken of." But, in contrast with these misdeeds
of the poor, there is another picture which few have seen.
He has seen it; Saunders Welch has seen it; and certain
members of Parliament have been shocked by it. The poor
who beg and steal and rob in the open, starve and freeze
and rot when at home. "If we were to make a progress
through the outskirts of this town," he says, recalling his
own raids, "and look into the habitations of the poor, we
should there behold such pictures of human misery as must
move the compassion of every heart that deserves the name
of human. What indeed must be his composition who could
see whole families in want of every necessary of life, op-
pressed with hunger, cold, nakedness, and filth, and with
diseases, the certain consequence of all these; what, I say,
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